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THE COINAGE OF CHINA. 


[J. A. BRUDIN.] 


ROUND COINS NOT IN THE IMPERIAL LIST. 


* th this list those mentioned in the Numismatist, Vol. VII., No. 7, under 
= i head of ‘‘The Rebellion Coinage of China,’’ are excluded. 
HWANG TCHAO (During the Tang Dynasty.) . 

Size. Nos. 


Ta tsi tung pao 22 1 
.. D. 909. Yung ping (r) yuen pao 24 2 
ae O14. Yung tcheng (r) yuen pao 22 3 
Tien han (r) yuen pao 22 4 
The following with nail mark on the reverse: 

et. OLS; Kwang tien (r) yuen pau 22 5 

i ay WANG ? 
Kien teh (r) yuen pao Bronzeand iron 22 6 
Hien kang (r) yuen pao 22 7 
Ta shuh tung pao 26 8 

HOU SHUH (AFTER SHURA) 
Kwang tcheng tung pao 24 9 
NAN HAN (SOUTHERN HAN. 

LIU—? 

D. 917. Kien hang tung pao 23 10 


NAN TANG (SOUTHERN TANG) 
Kingdom 937—975 A. D. Capital, Kin ling. 
LI KING. ; 
saa tung tsiuen ho 34 to 40 11 
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Ta tang tung pao 20-23 

Tang kwoh pong pao 23 

4 66 « 66 66 30 
oS ‘f es ‘ Seal characters, 

Bronze and iron Rs tei. * 
Kai yuen tung pao One has wang on rev. 

_ four times repeated incuse 24 
Kai yuen tung pao Rey: Nail marks. 

Iron. 22-23 


TSU KINGDOM. 896-951 A. D. 
MA YEN, 920-930 A. D. 
Tien tze fu pao. Rev: Ma shih 40 
Kien fung tsiuen pao Rev: Above, Tien 38 
66 6é iad 66 66 66 66 
Iron 36-40 
MIN KINGDOM. 892-947 A. D. Capital: Fu tchon fu. 
Wang shin tchi, 892-925 A. D. ; 
10 Kai yuen tung ae Bronze and iron 37-40 
Wang yen? 
10 Yung jung tung pao. Rev: Min (above) 
Nail marks below. Torighta dot 37 
Wang yen tcheng. 
Tien teh tung pao 31 
LIAO DYNASTY. 907-1125 A. D5 or KHITAN TARTARS. < 
The Khitan Tartars from the fifth Ean UnEs lived by the river Liao in Sian 
churia. Sometimes they were independent of the Chinese and sometimes ~ 
not. In the year 901 A. D. their leader rebelled against Chinese authority 
and put an end to the Tang Dynasty in 907 A. D. Ina brief period they were ae 
enabled to extend their borders from the ocean to Cashgar a ee als 
Manchuria and Mongolia. ; 


TAI TSU. 


Size. 
wA, D.:922: Tien tsan (r) tung pao 5 oe 
AN KING TSUNG. 
979. Tchoh hang (r) yuen pao 23 
SAANG TSUNG. 
983. Tung ho (r),yuen pao 23 
Kai tai yuen pao |. 23 
1021. Tai ping (r) yuen pao } 23 
HING TSUNG. 
1032. Tchang hing (r) tung pao 23 
| TAO TSUNG. | 
1055. Tsing ning (r) tung pao 24 
1065, Hien yung (r) cae ** 24 
1075. ° Takang(r)yuen  “* 23 
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Ta kang (r) tung ‘i 22 
1085. Ta ngan (r) yuen pao 22 
Shon tchang (r) yuen pao ers 22 

TIEN TSU TI. 
1102. Kien tung (r) yuen pao > 23. 
1111. Tien khing (r)"** ie 24 
66 3 tung 66 24 


SI HIA. (WESTERN HIA.) 
These were Thibetans and were known as the Khans of Tangout. “From 
881 A. D. they were ruled by governors but became independent and re- , 
mained so from 1209 A. D., from which date to 1227 they paid to Jenghiz | 
Khan, when their last ee was murdered. ig 
A coin with four Thibetan (?) characters or words, of which the top and 
bottom ones are on the plate, No. 36, size mm 24. oe ier e 
TSUNG TSUNG. 


Size. 
A, D. 1147. Yuen teh tung pao 23 
JIN TSUNG. 
A. D. 1149-69. Tien shing (r) yuen pao Bronze and iron 22 
1169-93. Kien yu(r) yuen pao ah z se 24 
: HWAN TSUNG. 
1193-1206. Tien khing (r) yuen pao tts 24 
SIANG TSUNG. 
1206-10. Hwang kien (r) yuen pao 24 
SHENG TSUNG. : 
1210-22. Kwang ting (r) yuen pao 24 


KIN DYNASTY. e's 
The Niu tchi Tartars, which the Manchus claim as their ancestors, the 
reigning house of the present dynasty of China, having Aischin Kin (gold) 
for its family name. They began war with the Khitans in 1114 A. D. an 
overcame them and ruled to 1234. Kin overran Tchili, Shensi and Shans 
and advanced as far as the Yang tse Kiang. : 
TEH LI. 1156-1161 A. D. 
A. D. 1158. Tching lung (r) yuen pao Bronze and iron 25 
SHIH TSUNG. 1161-89. 


AZ D. Yai, Ta ting tung pao Reverses various 
Bronze and iron 24 
2 Ta ting tung pao 28 
Large money, same legend 55 
TCHANG TSUNG. 1201-08 A. D. 
Thay ho tung pao 24 


5 66 a 66 66 98 
5 6c 66 ag se 33 
10 66 6c (7 66 46-59 
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SIUEN TSUNG. 1213-24. 
| Tching ho tung pao 24 47° 
oe ae HAN DYNASTY. 
- Rebel. Shin yo liang 


Dp. 1359. Tien ki tung pao DN 48 - 
chee & 66 OG 23 48 . 
66 be 66 OGG 39 48 . 
1361. Tien ting tung pao 22 49 
66 66 66 66 27 49. 
6s 6 66 66 ‘ 30 : \ 49.. 
By. ae | TCHUU DYNASTY 
_ Rebel. Tchang sze tehing. 1353-67 A. D. 
ss Tien yu tung pao 24 50" 
en 1 66 66 66 28 50 
sé 66 6s 66 34 50 
Ee 66 66 66 40 40 


imilar money to the Chinese from Kao tchang, near Turfan, East Turke- 


an. | 
16-519 A. D. Kao tchang (r) kih li 
: TAI TSUNG DYNASTY. 1616-44. 
Or the Manchus before they became emperors of China. 
Capital, Hing King. | 
Wt TAI TSU. 1616-27. 


eae 25 53 


51-52. 


Tien ming tung pao 


; Abkai khan fullinga tsien 55 
TAI TSUNG. 1627-44. 
Sura han enru tchiha. Transcription of the Chinese Tien 
56 


' tsung (No. 54) tchi pao eee 23 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ON THE PLEASURE AND USEFULNESS OF COIN COLLECTING. 


[w. THURSTON. | 
me people are in the habit 0 


aa) f speaking disparagingly and contemptiously 
"of the science of Numismatics. They talk of a coin co 


llector as if he were a 
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dry, shabby, old man, who went “‘howking” around old castle walls, to get all 
the green, verdigris-covered coins he could dig up from the rubbish, and who 
then shut them up in a box and gloated over his treasure like a miser over 
his gold. 

I will endeavor to show that a real ‘‘collector’””—a man who loves the pur- 
suit—does not answer to that description. He must be an individual well 
versed in history or his coins will be mere masses of metal to him. He must 
be a fair linguist to understand their inscriptions, legends, mottoes and 


initials; especially must he be a good Latin scholar, or all the coins of the vast — ¥ 


Roman Empire will be sealed books to him. He must have a fair geographi- 
cal knowledge of the surface of the globe, or he will not have the slightest 


idea of the locality of his coins. With such knowledge he finds Numismatics 


a glorious pursuit. He is enchanted with the statuesque heads and busts on 
the Greek coins; the pose, the execution, the spirit of the designs. He fights 
their battles over again and listens in the courts of Athens to their eloquent 
orators. He dwells with admiration on the clear, bold, manly busts on the 
Roman coins. He reads the history of the Old World in their pictured mon- 


ey. He sees Judea weeping under her palm tree, and captured chieftains ~ 


bound to the conquering car. 

He takes up the old British stycaes, and learns the names of ancient’ Brit- 
ish chieftains that fought and bled on their native shores; he is with Alfred 
in the neatherd’s hut, and is at the side of Harold in the terrible struggle at 
Senlac. He rules with William the Conqueror over his subdued foes, and 


goes to Palestine with the Richards and the other fighting Crusaders. He — 


sees the bold face of Henry VIII on his groats, and lives over again the 
struggles with the Popes; sees Anne Boleyn going to the scaffold, and the 
rifling of the Monasteries. The true coin collector, who understands his 
hobby, is with Charles I. at Naseby, reads the despairing ‘‘Declaration” on 
his coins that he is for ‘‘Parliament, Liberty, the Protestant Religion and 
the Rights of the People.’ He handles Cromwell’s plain English coins and 
hears him shout at Dunbar, ‘The Lord of Hosts! The Lord of Hosts is with 
us!’? He follows the dejected Charles I. to London, and is with him when, 
on the scaffold, he whispers the mysterious word ‘‘Remember.” He visits 


again the fatal field of Worcester, and rejoices when he finds on_his medals 


the restoration of the Gay Monarch. The enthusiastic collector crosses the 
seas and witnesses the exciting fight on Bunker’s Hill, and in imagination 
shakes hands with the intrepid Washington when he sees his honest face up- 
on the cents. 


It is astonishing what a wealth of information lies in the reverses of the 


old Greek and Roman coins. Well-defined pictures of their altars, their 
temples, their holy vessels, their arms, implements and tools can be found on 


their coins, giving the student at first hand, intormation respecting all their — 


family life and habits. : 
The student also finds on the coins the names of monarchs that history has 
no account of, and the names of places that otherwise would never have been 


* ¥ ae ah, _ : 43 0 wees > } 
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known to exist. It isa well-known fact that a place mentioned in one 
of the Greek classics could not be found in any existing map or record, and 
therefore appeared to be quite apocryphal till a coin was discovered with the 
name of the very place stamped upon it, and which also showed its ancient 
locality, clearly establishing the fact that such a town had really existed. 

Collectors are also the conservators of useful treasures. But for their 
jealous care and careful keeping of these old memorials of the past, they 
would be destroyed, rusted, lost, and so many faithful records of the long past 
ages would be lost to posterity. Collectors, therefore, act as trustees and 
custodians, and hand down from age to age the memorials of the world’s past 
history. 

HASTINGS, ENGLAND. 


THE HOLY CITY OF MESCHAD. ITS RELIGION AND MONEY MAT- 
TERS. 


{[PH. HEINSBERGER. | 


What Rome, the Eternal City, is to the Catholic world, so Meschad Aly, 
of the province of Tray, in Turkish Asia, is to the Mohammedans, or be 
lievers in the Koran, but only that branch of the Prophet’s followers of the 
Schiitch rite, particularly the Persians. In Meschad lie the bones of Aly, 
the son-in-law of the great Prophet of Prophets, Huseyn, and Aly is wor- 
shipped as divine by the Schiitic people. The city is. very interesting, not 
only in the possession of the Aly Mosque (church). but because evero inch of 
the soil is of historic memory, and Oriental customs and manners, pure and 
- simple, rule here, untouched and untainted by the ‘‘giaur,’’ or foreign in- 
fluence. A further attraction is the large religious caravans who annually 
come together from Oriental lands to worship Aly, the Divine. Situated, as 
it is, at the end of the lonesome Arabic Desert, Meschad is a most important 
commercial city for the nomadic inhabitants of the deserts. No foreigner 
lives or could live in the Holy City, and the Christian or Jewish Dog (as they 
term us) is there a foul bird indeed. Dead are they who dare to pass the 
city’s gate. Even the Turkish garrison and Turkish inhabitants dare not 
live or walk in the interior of the Holy City, where they are scorned and 
hated. The Turkish main guard is located in front.of the Aly Moschee, or 
mosque, and they remain in constant fear of their lives. The main entrance 
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of the Aly mosque is laid out with plates of pure gold. Within in the arch, 
holy room, stands the sarcophagus of pure silver, while the bones of Aly oc- 
Cupy a separate coffin below. Surrounding this sarcophagus is a fence of pure 
Silver. * 

Oriental fruits and merchandise are all very cheap and are paid for by the 
Bedouins of the desert in animal value, camels, donkeys, dogs and birds being 
in demand. American or European merchandise is not found in Meschad, all 
wants being supplied from India and other Oriental lands. As a leading 
commercial center, various money is found in circulation. Although under 
the Turk, but little Turkish money is seen, it being hated or disliked by 
these Schiitic people. The Turkish pound (gold) and medjiji (silver) have 
very little circulation. The bulk of the money in use is Persian tomans 
(gold), krans (silver) and small copper falus. There also circulate here, the 
English sovereign, called gold kismopolit, besides silver and paper rupees of 
British India, and the Arabic .Bedouins bring in from the middle and 
northern desert regions, the Maria Therisa thaler, a coin obselete in Austria, 
but which circulates here at a value of fifty cents. Only the Maria Therisa 
thaler of date 1780 is accepted in Meschad, the Holy City, and the Austrian 
government remains equal to the emergency by still striking them with the 
old and ancient date. 


THE OVERWORKED CENT. IT IS THE ERRAND BOY OF THE FINAN- | 


CIAL WORLD. 


The little penny is the most agile coin that bears the face of the Goddess of 
_ Liberty. If all the pennies that are now in circulation in the United States 
were piled one upon another, when the pile was finished it would be 100 times 
as big as the giant Goddess of Liberty that enlightens a small part of the 
world in New York harbor. 

If those same same pennies were laid edge to edge they would extend from 
SanFrancisco to St. Petersburg. It is also true that the tall pile of them re- 


ferred to would be 4,000 times the height of the Eiffel Tower, the tallest in 


the world. 


All the pennies in the United States are stamped at the Philadelphia mint, 
but they are not, as most people suppose, made there. The government buys 
the blank coppers on which the design is stamped, from a western firm, each 
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e thousand cents costing $1.25. So 100 cents, with a face value of $1, cost the 
- government less than one-fifth of that sum. 
_ Asaresult of this, UncleSam makes a big profit on his pennies. This 
would not be true if all the pennies that are coined were presented for re- 
demption. They never are, however, for fully one-fifth of them seemingly 
go out of existence in mysterious ways, All the ways iu which pennies are 
____ lost are as multifarious as the sins of the usurer. Ifthe lost pennies were 
__weighed they would tip the scales at 2,500 pounds. | 
_ When the blanks from which the cents are made reach the mint they are 
first cut into long strips. These strips are run through a stamping machine, 
which cuts them out, imprints the design and drops them into boxes. 
‘Then they are run through a sorting machine, which throws ont any that 
are imperfectly made, and the rest pass on to a broad table, where they are 
: A counted, not by hand, but by means of a grooved case, into which they fall, 
+500 ata time. They are then tied up in canvas bags, ready to be shipped 
away as they are called for. 
One would think that the penny would be the last coin to be counterfeited, 

_ but as a matter of fact there are more spurious cents than there are of dol- 
lars and dimes. A pound of copper, enough to make 108 cents, can be bought 
___ for eleven cents, so that the counterfeiters can make a good profit if they are 
_ Skillful enough. So many bad pennies come to the United States treasury 
_ that some of the secret service men are at work all the time, looking for the 
men who make them. 

“The hardest-working member of the whole coin family is the penny,”’ 
said Supt. Milman, of the New York sub-treasury, the other day, as he 
watched the unloading of an express wagon piled high with canvas bags of 
the copper coins. ‘It is the errand boy of the money world, and a remark- 
_ ably spry youngster, too, who covers a lot of ground in the course of a year. 
It is also pre-eminently the children’s coin, though I dare say there are a lot 
cot interesting things about it that those whose sticky fingers help to keep it 
under motion do not know. | 
“Por instance, cents often come to us at the rate of a million a day. The 
- sub-treasury is the clearing house for these coins for the metropolitan dis- 
re trict, and we handle an immense number of them in the course of a year. 
_ That lot just coming in contains $5,000 worth and represents a day’s collec- 
ie tion from a single big slot machine company. 
___ ‘Perhaps before the day is over a delivery truck from one of the great de- 
partment stores will be down here after $10,000 worth—1,000,000 pieces. That 
3 often happens, and it shows the way they come and. go. Here,’’ leading the 
way to the room occupied by what is known as the minor coin division, “you 
see the way we handle them.” 

The part of the room which held the money was protected by a railing of 


- corner, piled as high as the men’s heads, were the canvas bags, each with its 


et 


thousand coins, just as they had been brought in. On the opposite side three 
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clerks were busily counting off from a great heap of loose pennies. 

‘Perhaps there are 500,000,000 one-cent pieces here now,’’ continued the 
superintendent, ‘‘possibly more. The stock is growing now, and has been 
since the beginning of the year. That is to say, there are more people who 
have pennies which they want to exchange for bills than there are who 
bring us large denominations and get cents for them. The cents are as good 
as calandars for us. 

‘Ror several weeks before Christmas we didn’t take in many; the children 
were saving them up to buy presents. All those that passed into the hands 
of candy men, toy dealers and other shop-keepers about December 25 are 
coming back to us now. But the will go out again by and by. Every fall, 
when school opens, the pennies begin to come in fast. The children are 
spending more for candy and such things. During the summer months they 
accumulate qn our hands, for then the youngsters are not spending so many. 
Whenever there is a storm, a spell of bad weather, or anything that keeps 
the penny-spending population at home, we can see the difference in the 
numbers that come to us. 

“So there many ways in which we can trace the connection between the 
children and the cents, and it may interest the youngsters to know that they 
have a great deal to do with the circulation of this particular coin. Perhaps 


the two things which have the most to do with the great increase in» the 


circulation of the pennies in recent years are the slot machines and bargain 
stores. 

“The craze for 49-cent and 99-cent bargains requires a great many pennies 
in the way of change, and, as I have said, it is no unusual thing for the big 
department stores to take $10,000 worth at a time. Most of them come back 
by way of the slot machines, which have come to be wonderful in number 
and variety. . 

“There are kinetoscope views, phonographs, automatic music boxes, candy 
and chewing gum sellers, weighing machines, lifting machines and a hun- 
dred and one others standing at every hand and coaxing the pennies from 
their owners’ pockets. The result af all this has been that the government 
has hard work some of the time in maintaining the supply. and can hardly 


make pennies fast enough to keep up with the growth in the demand for 
them.—Philadelphia Press. : 


THE CUINAGE OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, of the First English Lutheran Church, of 


. 
: 
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Syracuse, N. Y., and a well-known student of our science, on March 17 gave a 
lecture before the junior class on Political Economy in Syracuse University, 
the subject being, “Ancient Coinage of the Turks and Romans in the Light 
of the Present Gold and Silver Question.”’ We extract the following report 
of the same from the Syracuse Standard of March 18: 

‘The history of ancient coinage is the struggle of the ancients to come 
into better commercial relations with one another. The first coins were 
made by the Lydians. They were made of pure metal, of exact weight, and 
were stamped simply with a punch mark. Any coin with a punch mark 
shows that it is an exceedingly ancient coin. 

“All the mines of the Romans belonged to the senate and were under the 
supervision of the state. The first coins of the Romans were made in the 
temples to provide for the pureness of the coins. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans never thought to give a coin less than its real value, as free silver 
men are trying to do to-day. They were honest and their coins were always 


_worth their face value.”’ 


Dr. Zimmerman showed how the Roman coins were made. Certain men. 
were appointed to make the coins. It was the duty of these men to give the 
weight. In the time of the empire no one had a right to coin gold and silver 
except the emperor. 

The Grecian method of coinage was entirely different from that of the Ro- 
man. In the Hellic world there were over 2,000 mints. Their coins passed 
current over the whole world because they were of exact weight and purity. 
Gold was the standard of international exchange. 

The speaker then took up the silver question of to-day. He mentioned the 
coinage of Solon in Attica 596 B.C. The people were very poor, so Sojon 
made a standard worth 27 per cent. below the value of the Standard in use. 
Their circumstances were much different from those of the present day. 
They had not had the examples and influence of history. The silverites 
are trying to produce a system that never was tried in the history of an- 
cient coinage, said Dr. Zimmerman. Mr. Bryan promises a system that 
would surely fail. History proves this statement. The Ptolemies of Egypt 
tried to pass current a coiu of only 25 per cent. silver for coins which were 
formerly 100 per cent. silver. The ancient Romans Stipulated that mort- 
gages should be paid in gold; so would it happen if “free silver’? was adopted. 
Much of the decline of the Roman empire was due to the debasing of the 


- coinage. 


In conclusion Dr. Zimmerman said that the American half-eagle was the 
Same weight as the gold coins of Croesus, adopted 560 B. C., and those of 
Brutus, namely 130 grains. The people need to be educated in this question 
and then would soon see the fallacy of making a coin only worth 53 cents to 
have the purchasing power of 100 cents. ‘if free silver should be adopted it 
would certainly bring great distress upon the people and result in an absolute 
failure,” said the speaker in conclusion, and he was heartily cheered. 
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NEWPORT, R. I., COIN AND MEDAL CLUB. 


The sixteenth regular meeting was held at the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety on March 1. Subject, ‘The Coins and Medals of the West Indies.” 

In the cabinet of the Historical Society there are: Danish W. I. cent 1860; 
Bermuda, half-penny 1793; Jamaica, half-real 1822; Windward Islands, 
(French) ten-sous (half-livre) 1731; Hayti, 25-centimes; An 24 (1827). 2-cen- 
times and 1-centime 1846. 

The president exhibited of Jamaica, George IV _half-real 1822, and Victoria 
penny 1880, half-penny 1871, and farthing 1887; Barbadoes, penny 1788; a to- 
ken of H. Toussaint, St. Thomas; and the beautiful medal upon the introduc- 
tion of water into the city of Havana in 1858. He also showed the illustrated 
Fonrobert catalogue of the coins and medals of the West Indias and Central 
America, and an impression of the seal of the phy in-chief of the army 
of St. Domingo. 

Reference being made to the silver medal of the Republic of Cuba which 
was presented at the last meeting, it was stated that those desirous of aiding 
the revolutionists could do so in a way pleasant to themselves by purchasing 
these medals, which are struck by the Gorman Manufacturing Company at 
Providence, one million being said to have been ordered. They are sold for 
one dollar each, and can be obtained in Newport of Miss Almon, Red Cross 
avenue. They contain nearly fifty cents of tine silver, and are redeemable at 
their cost value upon the final success of the insurgents. Asa work of art, 
the medal is very creditable to its designers. 

Dr. Storer continued his descriptions of the medals of Rhode Island. 

No. 37. Washington Alliston (1779-1843). Atone time resident of New- 
port. 
Obverse. Nude bust to right. Description: Washington-Allston. Ex- 


ergue. P. P. Duggan Del. C. C. Wright, Sc. Reverse. Within a circle, a. 


painter with palette, and sculptor with mallet and compasses, receive wreaths 
from a female upon the steps of a stage; her head is crowned with stars, her 
right arm extended with a wreath, and her left, with other wreaths, sup- 


ported by a shield which rests upon an urn. Upon the steps: P. P. Duggan ~ 


Del.—C. C. Wright Sc. Inscription above: American Art Union; upon 
lower step, 1847. Silver, bronze. 64mm. Edges beaded. 

In the New York State Library and the Sisson, Barker and Storer collee- 
tions. 

No. 38. Gilbert Charles Stewart (1756-1828). Born at. Narragansett, R. L., 
and resident at Newport. 


Obverse. Nude bust to left. Beneath truncation: C.C. Wright F. Ex-_ 
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ergue: S. Ellis Del. Inscription: Gilbert-Stuart. Reverse. Design as in 
preceding. Upon second step: Duggan Del.; upon lower step: 1848. Inscrip- 
tion, at sides, American Art Union. Exergue, in script: C. C. Wright. 
Bronze, 64mm. Edge of reverse beaded; of obverse plain. In the N. Y. 
State and Redwood libraries, the Newport Historical Society and the Sisson, 
Barker and Storer collections. 

Both of these medals were exhibited. 

The following donations were announced: From Rev. Rabbi Baruch the 
St. George medal shown in his behalf at the previous meeting; from Mr. Geo. 
Albro, Danish 10-ore of 1884 in. Silver, aud l-ore of 1891 in bronze; and from 
Mr. Andrew C. Zabriskie, of New York, president of the American Numis- 
matic and Archeological Society, Colonial notes of New York for one and 
ten dollars, the first being of the “Colony” of N. Y., and dated March Lt oF 
and the other of the ‘“‘State”’ of N. Y., August 13 of the same year; and twen- 
ty medals and coins, as follows: three of the rare “Salvator Patriae’’ medals, 
in silver and bronze, reduced from the large Lincoln medal issued by the 
American Numismatic and Archeological Society, by the Messrs. Wyon of 
London; two of Washington; three*of Henry Clay; one (small with Washing- 
ton head) of the Great Central Sanitary Fair at Philadelphia in 1864; three 
Rebellion tokens (one of them with Washington head); groschen of Poland 
under King Stanislas for 1767 (two varieties), 1768 and 1788; grosche of Poland 
under Russia (Nicholas) for 1839; 3 groschen of 1812 and 10-groschen of 1513 of 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw; and double-tournois of 1613 of the principality of 

Jhateau-Renaud, under Francois de Bourbon, Prince of Conde. The thanks 
of the club were voted for these gifts, which by the rules, will be placed in 
the cabinet of the Historical Society. 

The president exhibited the very beautiful diploma of the Dutch Numis- 
matic Society, referred to at a previous meeting. The design consists of: a, 
portrait of the youthful queen of Holland, against the royal mantleof ermine, 
at the corners of which are arms of Holland and Amsterdam, while the whole 
_ is surmounted by a two-fold crown. 

Several photographic plates of medals were shown which were sold during 
February by Messrs. Hamburger at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Those exhibited 
at the last meeting, from the same city, were sold by the successors of Adolph 
Hess. 

Impressions of a number of rare medals in his collection were contributed 
by Dr. B. Wright of Utica, N. Y. Among them, ‘Republic of Eutopia,”’ 
1896, of gold and silver (argentorum’’), intended to equalize the difference in 
valuation of the two metals; Centenial of Maryland Commandery of Knights 
Templar, Baltimore, 1890; Annual Conclave Phila. Comandery, K. T., 1887; 
Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard University; the Directory, at the close of 
the French Revolution, and several medical and pharmaceutical medals. 

Mr. Cope Whitehouse exhibited the large silver medal conferred upon him 
by the French government at the Exposition of 1889 for his scientific discov- 
 eries; Miss Stevens the heavy English penny of 1797; Mrs. Chace three Span- 
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ish pieces; Miss Powel a silver necklace with sixteen valuable foreign silver 
coins attached; and Miss Storer a bronze medal of Joseph Hadyn, the com- 
poser, and two of Torquato Tasso, the Sorrentine poet. Miss Powel also con- 
tributed a large number of press clippings relating to numismatics, for pres- 
ervation in the library. 

Subject to the next meeting, the coins and medals of Mexico. 


HOOPER’S RESTRIKES. 


—_—_———. 


4 
[JOS. HOOPER. | 


While ploughing on a farm of C. Morrow, Amherst Island, Ont., an Irish 
penny was turned up by the plough. It is dated 1792. On one side are the 
words: ‘Associated Irish miners’ arms‘ and a picture of the arms. On the 
other is a picture of St. Patrick. The coin is a very rare one. 


‘ 
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- Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge have concluded at their rooms, Well- 
ington street, Strand, London, the fifth and final portion of the remarkable 
and entensive collection of coins formed by the late Mr. Hyman Montagu, F. 
S. A., vice-president of the Numismatic Society. The dispersion of this col- 
lection has occupied no less than fifty-two days, and upwards of £50,900 was 
realized, viz: Greek series, £11,786, 16s.; English series, £22,603, 7s., 6d.; Eng- 


lish medals, £5,235, 19s.; and the Roman series of gold coins (sold in Paris}. 


£15,000. 


COUNTERFEITING THE RUPEE.—The rupee is said to be coined as freely in 
India to-day as it was before the government closed the mints. When the 
mints were Open more rupees were coined by private coiners than by the 
government. The savings of the natives are made in silver bracelets and 
rings and other ornaments, Whenit became necessary for them to turn 
a part of their resources into money, they did it by employing a native coiner 
to turn the metal into rupees. India is a country of vast distances, and the 
natives could not send their ornaments to a government mint, perhaps one 
thousand miles away. The native coiner traveled from place to place and 
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hut to hut, just like a country tinker. He was glad to work all day, turning 
silver bangles into rupees, for perhaps one rupee as his reward. And very 
good rupees they turned out, too. They are current everywhere and nobody 
questions them.—Lloyd’s London Weekly. 


The director of the mint, who is required by special act of congress to pre- 
pare the commemorative or souvenir medals for this enterprise, has approved 
the subjects to be illustrated and artists are now preparing the designs. The 
reverse will be a group comprising a mounted Indian spearing a buffalo. 
Above this will appear the words, ‘‘Trans-Mississippi,’’ and below, the date, 
“1843.” The obverse of this medal will show the profile of a tyyical young 
woman of the trans-Mississippi region. The design is to be prepared by 
Rockwood by means of composite photography and the types are now being 
selected by the states and territories of the entire region. The medals, like 
the stamps, testify the progress of civilization, from the beginning of things, 
fifty years ago, to the finest and most refined product of the half-century. 
The medals are within the protection of all the laws against counterfeiting 
the coins of the government. 

Until recently China has had no coinage of its own unless the inferior brass 
“cash,’’ small discs with square holes through them, can be considered 
as coinage. It takes 1,350 of these to equal a tael, which is worth about 
$1.36. 

The metallic circulating medium is almost entirely silyer. In addition. to 
the Mexican peso, a number of other silver coins are in use, many of which 


_ are divided by cutting. Considerable Silver, also, circulates in the Shape of 


small slugs or bars. 
But every piece, in order to be acceptable, must be stamped or “chopped” 
by some well-known mercantile concern of local governor as a voucher for its 


_ weight and fineness. It is said that when the trade dollars of the United 


States were returned, in 1887, for redemption, many of them bore these pecu- 
liar Chinese stamps. For the last ten years China has been producing an av- 
erage of $8,000,000 of gold per annum. 

China's ‘‘cash”’ is now made out of metal composed of 60 per cent. copper 
and 40 per cent. zinc, of which ho less than 137,000,000 were issued in 1892. 

The same year the mint at Canton was opened, and since that time China 
has been coining silver. In 1894 the product of the mint was $6,000,000. 

THE FIRST MONEY.—It is difficult to realize that prior to B. C. 700 there 
were no true coins, that ingots or buttons of gold and silver were weighed at 
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every mercantile transaction. The Lydians of Asia Minor are credited with 
having been the first to cast and stamp with an official device small oval 
gold ingots of definate fixed weight, an invention strangely delayed, but of 
inestimable importance to industry and commerce. A coin has been describ- 


ed as “‘a piece of metal of fixed weight, stamped by authority of government, ~ 


and employed as a medium of exchange.”’ Medals, though struck by author- 
ity, are only historical records and have no currency value. 
' The bright, far-flashing intellect of Greece saw the import of the Lydian 
invention and adopted it quickly, and every Greek state, nearly every city, 
island and colony, established a mint, generally at some one of the great 
temples, for all early coins are religious in character. They bear symbols of 
some god as a pledge of good foaith. The offerings, tithes and rents of the 
worshippers were coined and circulated as money. Temples thus become 
both mints and banks. Our word ‘‘money” is said to have been derived from 
the Roman shrine of Juno ‘‘Moneta,”’ the earliest Latin mint. 

The first shape of these early coins was that of an enlarged coffeeberry, 
punched on the rounded side with official letters, or sinkings, as they are 
called.—Good Words. 


A VALUABLE PENNY.—The most valuble penny ever coined in Great Britain 
was the gold penny coined in the reign of Henry III. On the 16th of August, 
1227, a writ dated at Chester was issued, commanding the Mayor of London 
to proclaim in that city that the gold money which the King had caused to 
be made should be immediately current there and elsewhere within the realm 
of England, in all transactions of buying and selling, at the rate of twenty 
pennies of sterlings (i. e., twenty silver pennies) for every gold penny.’ The 
times, however, were by no means favorable to the issue of pieces of a denom- 
ination so much higher than had been previously known. Accordingly the 
City of London petitioned against these coins, and the King issued a procla- 
mation that no one was obliged to take them. The coins, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to be current, and in 1265 their value was raised from twenty to 
twenty-four pence; probably equivalent in purchasing power to £2 10s 
at the present day. It is unlikely that any great number of these coins was 
ever struck, and from their high value they would soon be melted down, a pro- 
cess greatly facilitated by the fact that they were of pure gold, without alloy 
of any kind, and this will account for their being at present extremely rare, 
only three or four specimens being known. One of them was bought for £41 
10s, one for £140, and another for £205. The penny of the present English 
bronze coinage was first issued in 1860, and, as metal, it is only worth about 
the seventh of a penny. 


A large discovery of old English coins has been made at Penicuik, near 
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Edinburg. So valuable is the collection, from an historical standpoint, that 
the Crown authorities are taking precautions to have it preserved in its en- 
tirety. The discovery was made through the action of a mole. So far, 210 
coins of the Edward I. period have been unearthed. The coins were in rou- 
leaux. The greater pumber are Silver pennies aud half-pennies minted be- 
tween 1272 and 1307. The majority bear the London impress; Canterbury 
comes second, and Bristol, Newcastle and Durham marks also occur. Two 
are of the period of Alexander III., who ascended the throne of Scotland in 
1249. 
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COINS AND COURTSHIPS.—The Prince of Naples isan ardent numismatist 
and president of the Italian Numismatic Society. He will shortly publish, 
at his own expense, an illustrated work on all coins struck in Italy from the 
earliest times. His wife, the princess, too, is a great lover of old coins, and 
the possessor of a unique collection of old Russian and other Sclavonic ones. 
Indeed, it was the common hobby which led to an acquaintance between the 
royal couple, as the then Princess Helene of Montenegro possessed a_ speci- 
men of the first gold coinage struck in her country, of which this is the only 
piece in existence. The prince was most anxious to see this rare coin, and it 
was sent tohim. This led toa correspondence between them, which resulted 
in a personal acqnaintance and ultimately, marriage. The most cherished 
of the wedding A aes of the prince from his beautiful wife was this unique 


gold coin. 
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ANCIENTS VALUED GOLD.—Gold was probably the tirst metal observed and 


_ eollected because of the instinctive understanding of its intrinsic value. 
About it superstitions grew, religious and ceremonious rites and strange 
crimes were committed for its posession in the days when it was believed that 


it was of such stuff that the sun itself was made and the hallseof Valhalia 
paved. Rock paintings and carvings of Egyptian tombs earlier than the days 
of Joseph indicate the operation of washing auriferous sand, and a subse- 
- quent melting in furnaces by the aid of blow pipes. Less than twenty years 
ago the gold mines of Nubia, so graphically described by Diodorus, were re- 
discovered on the shores of the Red Sea, together with a line of ancient wells 


across the desert; the underground workings where ore veins had been follow- 


ed with the pick, the rude cupelling furnaces for assaying, pick, oil lamps, 


stone mills, mortars and pestles, including warming tables of stone, crucibles 


and retorting furnaces of burned tile, by which the ee process could be 


traced. 
Here slaves and helpless prisoners of war oxc hana their life blood for glit- . 
tering dust to fill the treasuries of their captors. In Indiaand Asia Minor 
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the powdered ore was washed down over smooth, sloping rocks and caught 
gold in the fleeces of sheepskins sunk in the stream. It was literally a golden 
fleece that Jason brought back from the Caucasus. Further north and fol- 
lowing the eastean foothills of Mount Ararat to the southern slope of the Ural 
mountains in Russian Siberia, where last year millions were taken out of the 
old mines, the ancient Scythians broke up rock and gravel with copper im- 
plements, scraped out the glistening dust and nuggets with the fangs of wild 
boars and carried their gain away in bags of leather.—Modern Machinery. 


AUTOGRAPHANIA, NO. 11. 


Julian Hawthorne, born at Boston, Mass., June 22, 1846. An American 
novelist and miscellaneous writer; son of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Henry Ward Beecher, born at Litchfield, Conn., J une 24,1813. A noted 
Congregatioual preacher, author and lecturer. Died at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 8, 1887. Lae 

Goldwin Smith, born at Reading, England. Aug. 13, 1823.. An English his- 
torian and publicist. Resides at Toronto, Ont. : 

Theodore Tilton, born at New York, Oct. 2, 1835. An American lecturer, 
poet and editor. Lives in Paris. 

Theodore Roosevelt, born at New York, Oct. 27, 1858. An American auth- 
or and politician. Minister to the Netherlands in 1888. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and at present serving in Cuba. 


Mary Elizabeth Lease. The noted woman politician of Kansas. 


John Bartholomew Gough, born at Sandgate, England, Aug. 22, 1817. A 
noted orator and temperance advocate. Died at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 18, 
1886. “ - 


Horace Greeley, born at Amherst, N. H., Feb. 3, 1811. A noted journalist, 
author and politician. Founder of the N. Y. Tribune. Died at Pleasant- 


ville, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1872. 
Lucretia R. Garfield. The widow of President James A. Garfield. 
Eliza Ballou Gartield. The mother of James A. Garfield. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier, born'at Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17, 1807. A distin- 
guished poet, author and reformer. Died at Hampton Falls, N. H., Sept. 7, 
1892. 


Joseph Jefferson, born at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20, 1829. A noted actor, 
noted for his performance of Rip Van Winkle. 


Frederick Douglass, born at Tuckahoe, Md., in 1817. A colored orator, lec- 
turer and journalist of note. ; 


George Alfred Townsend, ‘“‘Gath’’, born at Georgetown, Del., Jan. 30, 1841. 
Journalist and author of today. | 


Alfred Tennyson, born at Somersby, England, Aug. 6, 1809. A noted Eng- 
lish poet; poet laureate 1850 until his death at Haselmere, Oct. 6, 1892. 


Chester Alan Arthur, born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1880. President 
of the U. S. upon the death of President Garfield, Sept. 19, 1881 to March 4, 
1885. Died at New York, Nov. 18, 1886. 


William Maxwell Evarts, born at Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1818. An American 
lawyer and politician; U. S. Attorney General 1868-69; Secretary of State 1877- 
81; U. S. Senator, N. Y., 1885-91. . 


WITH THE EDITOR AND ADVERTISERS. 


D. R. Lewis, Gibson City, Ill., wants an Isabella quarter. W. J. Jerrems, 
jr., 214 Clark ftreet. Chicago, Ill., has many rare and valuable stamps to ex- 
change for coins. No. 32.writes: ‘IT am much interested in ‘The Coins of 
Republican Rome’ and hope you will continue to the end of the series. I 
have none in my collection, but you know what one has not is just what he 
often most wants.’? Dr. P. B. Wright, 249 Genessee street, Utica, N. bho 
is anxious to hear from all interested in ‘‘Store or Business Cards of the Un- 
ited States.’ All such should write him. Chas. Pape, Effingham, Ill.—We 
have a curiosity to see what your two Asiatic coins are which you say are 
500 and 3,000 years old. Send them tous. F. M. M., Grand Haven,—S. P. Q. 
R. O. B. C. S. on your denarius of Galva means Senatus Populesque Romanus ob 
Civis Servatus—money struck in honor of the emperor (Galba) by the senate 
and people of Rome. Philip Barton thinks it is time we had another Numis- 
matic Directory and several A. N. A. members want a new list of the mem- 
bers and their addresses published. We have both of these matters in mind 
to act on ere many moons shall wane. <A correspondent states, ‘‘An interest- 
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ing feature in the Numismatist to me is the ‘Reports of the Rhode Island 
Club.’ I like to learn what collectors are doing and what they are interested 
in.” A. R. Pilnar, Merrimac, Wis.—The coins you describe are ancient Pu 
and knife cash of China and have been illustrated in this magazine. Since 
Mr. Kingman brought over so many in 1893, the prices have fallen about 
one-half on the commoner varieties. G. W. R., Pittsburg.—We had noted 
the article on ‘Hard Times Tokens’ and shall extract such portion as will be 
of interest to our readers in an early number of this magazine. C.A. Mathis, 
Greenwood, Neb., writes concerning Dr. Wright’s Store or Business Cards: 
“‘T have always leaned a little that way and have about 300, but Iam not in 
it at all according to his list. There are many of them never listed before, 
and every collector will be surprised at the large number and scarcity of some 
of these humble.aud forgotten pieces.”’ E. C. S., Chicago,—The Coin and 
Stamp Collectors’ Magazine was published 1867-71, by E. Mason, jr. We _ be- 
lieve Mr. Mason is now living in Philadelphia. The Coin Collectors’ Journal 
was issued between 1876 and 1888. The Nwmismatist began publication in 
1888. We do not know where you can obtain volnmes of the two first. Of 
this magazine, volumes for 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897 may be had. 
Harry L. Erwin, North English, Iowa,—We do not know where you can ob- 
tain medals made from the armor of the Maine. The Cuban souvenir dol- 
lars can be had of the dealers for $1.25. R. James, in an advertisement in 
June issue, will call attention to some attractive novelties that he has for | 
sale. Our philatelic friends will all admire the large, beautiful Hospital 


_ Fund stamps, which were given as areceipt to the doner of the charity. 
“'-#f- BE. Morey, the Boston dealer, has Jately imported a fine line of ancient 


Greek and Roman coins and will be glad to talk either Greek or Latin (Ro- 
man) with any interested in these historical lines.—Joel H. DuBose, diuge- 
not., Ga., has old coins to exchange for old Confederate papers and other war 
relics.—Wittenburg College, of Springfield, Ohlo, has conferred honor-on. the 
institution and on our brother, Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, by conferring on 
him the degree of D. D. Dr. Zimmerman is now pastor of the First English 
Lutheran Church of Syracuse, N. Y., is a graduate of Pennsylvania College 
and theological school at Gettysburg, and is well and favorably known to 
the numismatic fraternity as an earnest student of the historic side of our 
science.—Luther B. Tuthill, the dealer in antiquated paper money, South 
Creek, N. C., has been one of our persistent advertisers from the start. He 
stays in because it pays him todoso. Headds: ‘“Itseems tome that the 
coin business is getting more popular. I see signs of renewed activity among 
old collectors, and some stamp collectors are turning from their hobby to 
numismatics. __June issue will follow this pretty promptly and will contain 


much information of interest to Association members. 


APPLICATIONS for membership in A. N. A.: David W. Whittier, Ray- 
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mond, N.. H.; C. E. Kotwell, Bombay, India; George Marlier, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; John Dotari, Cairo, Egypt. 


There are, as it has been said, two ways of regarding coins; they may be 
looked upon as monuments of Art, or as evidences of history. Itis not easy 
to say which view is the more likely to appeal to the mind of the general read- 
er; probably, I think the latter. The study of numismatics seems to be so in- 
dissolubly interwoven with the study of the countries to which the various 
series of coins respectively belong, that it is difficult to understand how the 
numismatist can fail to regard history as an essential part of his science, or 
the historian (though, perhaps, in a less degree) to realize the value of numis- 
matics as an aid to his researches.”’ V. B. CROWTHER— BEYNON, M. A. 


Our readers with philatelic leanings (and there are many of them) will re- 
member that a painting by President Heaton ‘“‘The Recall of Columbus,’’ 
formed the design of the fifty cent Columbian postage stamp of 1892-93. The 
same class will now be interested in learning that the government has drawn 
again on this eminent artist and numismatist fora subject in the Omaha 
Exposition series soon to be issued. — The painting copied from is his ‘‘Hard- 
ships of Emigration and represents an emigrant and his family on the plains 
in a ‘‘prarie schooner,”’ one of the horses has fallen from exhaustion and de- 
moralization reins as a consevuence aboard the schooner. Ten cents is the 
denomination. 


‘Fine coins are among the best productions of art in any country, and at 
all times one of its most splendid ornaments, whatsoever may be its form of 
government, monarchy or republican; but what is still better, they are the 
the test of truth, the proof of genius and the confirmation of historical rela- 
tions. ‘he best specimens of numismatic excellence have come down to us 
from Greece and Sicily, unrivalled in the long period of their existence, by 
but two artists, Simon and Andrien, during two usurpations.’’—-STEPHEN 
WESTON, B. O. F. RB. S. etc. 


AUCTION SALES, ETC., ETC.—Sales seem to be dragging along later than 
usual this year, no doubt due in a measure to the increased interest, in the 
science. At the Collectors Club, 351 Front avenue, New York, Mr. L. H. 
Low had a large two days sale on May 23-24 comprising the large collection of 
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Copper Coins and Tokens, Siege and Necessity pieces in silver and copper be- 
longing to Col. Walter Cutting of Pittsfield, Mass., 993 lots. 

On June 14, at the same place Ed Frossard disposed of Part 2o0f the E. B. 
Sturges collection of U.S. and foreign coins, 612 lots. 

On June 16, the collection of American and foreign coins, etc., of Mr. T. F. 
Nealis were sold at the Davis & Harney rooms Philadelphia, by John W. Has- 
eltine, 880 lots. 

From Chas. Steigerwalt, Lancester, Pa., on have received his priced cata- 
logue of a Pennsylvania collection. 

Stemens & Co., 69 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill., sends us their illustrated 
coin catalogue of gold, silver, copper, nickel and provential money, 32 pages. 
This will be sent gratis to all applicants by the publishers. 

THE next installment of ‘“The American Store or Business Cards’ will deal 
with those beginning with F, G and H, 303 to 483, inclusive, and will be pub- 
lished in our next issue. About twenty-tive cuts will illustrate the text. 


While poring Antiquarians search the ground 

Upturned with curious pains, the Bard. a Seer, 

Takes fire. The men that have been reappear; 

Romans for travel girt, for business gowned; 

And some recline on couches, myrtle crowned, 

In festal glee; wny not? For fresh and clear. 

As if its hues were of the passing year. 

Dawns this time-buried pavement. From that mound 

Hoards may come forth of Trojans, Maximins, 

Shrunk into coins with all their war-like toil; 

Or a fierce impress issues with its foil 

Of tenderness; the wolf, whose suckling twins, 

The unlettered ploughboy pities, when he wins. 

The casual treasure from the furrowed soil. 
——WoRDSWORTH. 


